63 | foundations secure, 


50) building should be 
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more 


arises 
ing rid of the mechanical heat in 
is perfectly trae that the 
re and use of cement has made rapid 
late years; but there is more yet to 
ne, both in the direction of improvement 
ly, and in reduction in prime cost. 
man tu are generally troubled 
patory“and this is a fruitful cause of 
isalarge item, and this might, 
Preduced; and labour, again, is a 
wy charge, and in many cases machinery 
do the work better and more cheaply, as 
stance, in distributing the cement and 
it; and , but not least, means 
pe found for more efficiently crashing 
before it goes to the mill-stones, and 
git after it has got there. All these 
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nality and not liable to blow, that 
that it does not contain free lime, that 
properly slacked, and that it is not used 
manufacture of concrete after it has o 
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einer 
concrete is faulty, though it not 
itself to circumstances ag n brick wall 
any settlement will cause 

cracks cannot be easily 


sufficient care is not 
and 
“short 
y constructed 
length as possible at once, but 
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to its full height in 


concrete is laid the 

should be cleaned and 

been standing for a long 

dusted with neat cement. 
made as required; if it is allowed to 
being put into the work it is uscloss, and 
begins very early ; some light burned cemen' 
when gauged neat, will in to seb 
forty seconds of the time when the 
added, and .all cements “set quicker 
weather than when it is The 
cement is agitated, the lon 

before it sets, and concrete takes longer to 
than neat cement, otherwise it would bo al 


impossible to handle it. 
largely used for 
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Stucco.—Portland cement is 
stucco, and it often fails and flakes off; this 
in i i by the cement not 
by natural heat, 
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find that the school is built 
which I have always advocated. 


en in most of tho States 
it possesses in a very high 
degree all the physical conditions which are 
for successful teaching. After the 
‘ session I was passing « holiday 
‘in Switzerland, to get a breath of air on the 
Alps, and the landlord at Lucerne showed me 
16 new schools, of which he said the in- 
“J nts were proud. Lucerne is a town of 
20,000 inhabitants, and the Swiss are poor 
people; but they have erected a magnificent 
4 al palatial building of freestone, with 
; folding-doors that open into a hall of 
ni ceegeaggid a fountain and a bust of Pesta- 
in the centre. They have wonderful 
mechanical contrivances for giving object- 
Jessons, and a ‘science-room, fitted with a 
magnificent la . Yet this is only an 
elementary school. It will accommodate 800 
ped end they consider it cheap at about 
.; that is, at a cost of about 311. 
F Jam sure that if the School of 
wealthiest English town had attempted 
anything like this they would have been con- 
4 a 2 the*winds at the very first election. 
as that the day will soon come when the 
j of school-rooms will be beautiful. Nothing 
‘will do go much to elevate the masses; nothing 
i, so much to render people dissatisfied 
the squalor and mi of their own 
as cheerful, bright, and somewhat deco- 
ms. Thisis a genuinely philan- 
ement, teaching, by the example 
the working masses to take a 
in their homes. The class-room 
id to the teachers, by not making 
on the children which are made 


- upon school buildin: 
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or German system, will be 
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; regard to instruction in the element 
sciences, it quickens the children’s aptitade a 
the ther branches. 


deve poorie eh aba gopeition son aman 

‘oung people * will soon 
ion E hope, on the language of our streets and 
workshops. Orime and pauperism are un- 
doubtedly decreasing, but we have yet more 
persistently to go deeper down to the residuum 
and bring the Arabs out of the streets, I 
congratulate all the workers in primary edaca- 
tion on the work they have done and are doing. 
They are bar people of England, doing 
the noblest work great nation has ever put 
ie Chamberlain, Momber for 1 ingham, 

Mr. m1 om! ‘or Birm 
and President of the Board of Trade, also 
addressed the meeting, saying :— 

The educational accommodation provided in 
the whole country since 1870 has increased 148 
per cent.; theaverage attendance has increased 
170 per cent. ; in Birmingham the accommoda- 
tion has in 100 per cent., but the 
average attendance has increased 202 per cent. 
That - to “aye for one = gyros went to school 
in 1869 in eo » ti are going now. 
I consider that the result of the last School 
Board election in this town was a vindication of 
the policy of the old Board; I do not believe in 
cheap school buildings. Education is a privi- 
lege and not a punishment, and we want to 
make it attractive and not repulsive, Still less 
do I believe in cheap education. Anything 
more mean and coulemptible than the doctrine 
of cheap education I never heard’ of. The 
national education given in the =f 
schools should be the best possible of its kind. 
Where is this doctrine of cheapness to end? 
Some people would save the money which is 
expended in beautifying our parka and public 
gardens with the flowers which, at a p 
season of the year, are to be found there. When 
I think of the way in which wealth isdistributed 
in this country, when I think of wanton luxury 
and scapes extnay oe yr (pons — 
grinding poverty unremitting on the 
other, I do not admire the wisdom nor envy the 
generosity of the man who would refuse to do 
all in his power to level the distinctions which 
now separate class from class, who would refuse 
the very poorest of his fellew citizens every 
‘ho sult deap nosh paiessh too oppeptanti. 
who lony to poorest opportunity 

j advantages which educa- 
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TATION IN ART, - 
Ma. P. H. Caunenon, R.A,, in 
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he most part, are 
form or other as t! 


that cannot be given too often to 
with art and art-manufacture in 
and it is this,—avoid affectation. 
to be simple and to be trae, and to 
tation as you would avoid, 

or anything else that is objec 
that in a homely way to you, I ; 
of course, when you, as young ft . 
art work in life, it is very natural, and t 
nothing blameable in the fact, that 
turn to other authorities to 

you in your first steps. B 
that whereas the true, correct, 
things of this world are qui 

in the way of imitation, 

things are always easy to 

in the street, or anyw 

remarkably well-formed, handsome 
woman, and you want to describe that 
toa friend, yon will find it almost 
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age. His health had been failing for the last 
two years, but no serious ion had been 
anticipated. He passed away somewhat sud- 
denly at his residence, Gwydyr House, Brixton 


Mr. John Spicer.—Last week passed away 
of no means small class of con- 
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al 
betel 


room. 
-| from the roof, and affords space for two table: 
with plenty of seats; it can, if necessary, 
divided into two rooms, and has a 
adjacent to it. Next is the card- 
ample room for four card- ; 
sther docaslagrroomn, &:." Oa Sus See 
or . a 
this, which is entirely new, there is accommoda- - 
tion for abont forty servants. 
The committee consider that the club is much 


ue 


ne 


Bolton. 

| lens, having 
built by him, and pacar «to mansions | who designed the 
in Cromwell-gardens,* ~ Thoroughness was with | tions #0 as to secure every available 
Mr. Spicer a first consideration. Few men | space, and who has m 
have given more thonght or care to their busi- 
ness, and his desire ys was that whatever 
he undertook should be done in tho best 
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THE JUNIOR ARMY AND NAVY CLUB, reo ane the Pande wekaable he 
8ST. JAMES’S STREET. ; and to the cis prensa ae 0 
Tus club was opened on the 13th inst., after devoted his w ane ni — 
enlargement and partial reconstruction. The the commencement, ond 
site on which the club is situated is 154 ft. long | ste difficulties 
and 48 ft. wide, the longer fron’ being in . 
and the shorter in St. James's- 
street. The lighting of the basement is good, 
aud the accommodation is . The kitchen 
is lined throughout with white tiles, and ade- 
ee 
-room, and servan' every - 
for the service of a catablichment, have ayes Sag of % 
K i New Municipal Buildings, Nottingham— 
Full instructions and of site have b if 
issued to architects with reference to the com- 
petition for sheney. new buildi 
i Mr. 8. G. Johnson, Town 
a M. ga yy Soman 
Corporation. the , 
plans will be required or and 
Se rece a oa 
sent iminary com) al 
Prooding sight, will be 
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INCOMBUSTIBLE, © 
their recent 


ELEVATED RAILWAYS. 
Tur advantages which have been found in 


, | London, New 


“ be kept at atem- 
60° to 80° C., until it assumes the 
{ ‘ro it is applied Pops a 
wings, &o., already painted are 
the ‘solution on the other side. 
receive two coats. With one 
which costs about 7s. 6d., 7 equare 
¥ be coated. 
O curtains, cords pay straw and 
, &e., 15 kilogrammes o! ammoniac, 
oracic acid, 3 of borax, and 100 kilo: 


re is kept at a temperature of 100°C. for 

fifteen to twenty minutes. This liquid 
about 2d. per litre. r 

of every description, the following 

are taken:—Sulphate of ammonia, 


‘or 


8; boracic dcid, 6; borax, 2; and ordinary 
water, 100 

heated 
au 


mes. This mixture is 
up to 69° C., and costs 14d. per litre. 


—— 
BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 


| APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
143 Betjeman, London. Fire - screens: 


)G. D. Peters, London. A: 


g the 


d . 8, 1883. 

A.B, Wren, Bideford. Joints of sanitary 

Jan. 9, 1883. 

W. P. Thompson, London. Manufacture 
nts, mortar, artificial stone, 4c. (Com. 
R. Dosse and P. E, Freise, Brunswick, 
) Jan. 10, 1883. 

. Edwards, London. 
marble, granite, &c. 
mo, Paris.) Jan. 10, 1883. 

J. Shaw and F. Milan Lockwood. Appa- 

for indicating the presence or absence of 


‘in house cisterns. Jan. 11, 1883. 
W. Berry and P. Stuart, Edinburgh. 
Py t. Jan. 11, 1883. 


NOTIONS TO PROCEED 


“have been ven by the following applicants on 


paratus for 
action of spring rollers for win- 


Apparatus for 


se Jan. 9, 1883. 
‘4,219..J. B. Shaw, Tunstall. Decorating 
bricks, tiles, &c. Sept. 5, 1882. | 
'E. , London, 
ave, Sept 28, 1882, ~ Firegrates or 
| ABRIDGMENTS OY SPECIFICATIONS. 
during the Week ending January 13, 1883, 


~ | for 


Gazette) been fally recognised in the delibera- 
tions now being carried on in Paris and Vienna 
upon this important subject. In the latter 
city it is stated that @ concession has been 
granted to an contractor for a local 
railway, while in the former capital a warm 
argument is being carried on between the 
advocates of the London underground system 
and the partisans of the more recently per- 
fected theory of Chrétien, This last-named 
system is based on the arguments that under- 
ground railways are too dear and too incon- 
venient, and that “pillar-railways” can alone 
be expected to be a commercial success, as they 
have not to pay for any ground. The profitable 
working of such lines is enhanced, it is urged, 
by the use of electricity as a motive power, 
inasmuch as the abolition of heavy locomotives 
allows of a less massive construction of the 
track, while the reduced intervals at which 
trains can be ran enable this kind of railway 
- enter into close fo pero tramways 
‘ov the conveyance of passengers from one part 
of a city to another. 


A BUILDER'S CLAIM FOR PLANS. 
MAXWELL . SCOTT. 

In this case (heard in the Lamibeth County 
Court last week) a claim was made for 31. 3s, 
for plans. 

Plaintiff is a builder and contractor 
business in Brixton- and the 
in the same neigh! Acoord| : 
plaintifl's statement, the defendaut’s brother called 
u uainted him with the 
house building in the Brixton-road. 
brig hnagebnoven 
ol 
more cithor of the plan or the buildi 
His Honour =e the ‘had onl; 

ry 


plaintiff could 
that his had 
therefore, be for the defendant. 
: js 
HOUSE SANITATION AND THE 
NUISANCES REMOVAL ACT. 
A CISTERN IN A VERY BAD. POSITION, 
Mx. Taomas East, owner of a honse in Peck- 


ham Park-road, to a summons taken 
ap ie: prey ,on behalf of the Vestry 


‘Tas was an action to an 
junction to restrain ‘the defendant the 
versal Provider,” of We 
obstructing the access of light and air 

pra angen ; 


iles, Camberwell, under the Nuisancos| . ont, 


Removal Act, at the Lambeth Police Court, on 
6th inst. The summons set forth that at 


house 
a cistern under floor of a water-closet in 
such a position as to be a nuisance and injurious 
health. Mr. Grain, barrister, F 
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‘THE NEW LAW COURTS. 
ng’ pod i uaa oriti- 
ve Th 
of the wood. ing a 


. | provement in domestic sanitation, Tho onl: 

tho| particulars of Sir Henry Cole’s scheme whic 

pee ae aor a in the Buiider 
vol. x 


about a i., p. 175). 
Society of Painter-Bichers. Dh exh 
tion of thi 

London, and 


will open on the Ist of March, for 
(about) six weeks, All forms of engraving on 
metal, whether by the burin, the etching needle, 
by mezzotint or aquatint, or by whatever other 
process the artist may choose as a means of 
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B 
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i expressi 
cluded in the term “ painter-etching,” and, sub- 


ject to the approval of the Council, are e! 
lor exhibition, whether the artist i m 
be a Fellow of the Society or not. Works sent 
ibition, besides being original, must be 
the bond jide penpersy. at the artist, and directly 
peur , or by his written autho- 
rity. No being the yee remeer 
> sO ppitar hinrane, nena A intseller’s 
. | stock, or which have previ 
sale elsewhere, 
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Memorials 


who 

the sixth story, from which the Src tan 
cut off access to the lower stories. Of; 

forty-nine aro reported 


matter 

hands of lon ee eae, i 

safety of the inmates of tho 

are now becoming so numerous in this 
Bernarditscheff, 
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the door of exit, which, 
pressed 


ible | and as the 


nately, to be nailed up. is described 
an 9 wooden tnt ne) heh, ee 
tion and its ial, offered every ad) to 
tho flames. Toadd tothe danger, the 

were filled with straw, so that it would be diffi- 


at Woolwich.—The 


For alterations to the Mackworth Arms, Commergial- 
road erg imag Eng eter 
and » Mosurs. abgge Son, & 
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For No, 6, Albion-terrace, sof" couse 
| nt 


: For 
“Albany Club, Holl Rawlins, architect :— 
sl re: Mower, Mr. H eooaptedye 
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HAM TILL STONE, 
BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Ground or Lump), 
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Persons advertising in the Builder may have| Immense quantities of 
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account for movement, even without any 
tional dose of water; and we aro more dis: 
posed to look to the removal of earth which he 
acted as a counterbalance-weight, than to 
other cause, for the commencement of” 
movement that resulted in the fall of the 
has shown how slight a 
turn the scale of a balance. No one whi 
not investigated the subject would have 
pated that so slight an addition to the 
borne by the girders of a railway bridge as 
caused by the spreading of 2in. or 3in. of 
over the roadway, would be enough to 
all the difference between safety and de 
tion. Yet it came out clearly on the inquest 
on thé persons killed by the falling of the Dee 
Bridge, at Chester, in 1847, that it was to this 
very cause that the catastrophe was due. The 
factor of safety in the structure was far more 
closely approached than the engineer was aware, 
and the additional tons of material, which came 
to more than the platelayers in any way thought 
about, so strained the power of resistance that 
Tete fareits me te tee ee 
girders. “We should like to know the cubic 
quantity and weight of earth that had been 
removed,—for the purpose, as we understand, of 
widening the line,—in the presentcase. Whether 
our theory be right or not, it is highly important 
to have all the facts, among which those deter- 
mining the dates of the movement are not 
least important. we 
Very different in its geological circumstances 
was the failure of the retaining wall at the 
Vriog cutting, on the Dolgelly Railway, near 
Barmouth, on the evening of the Ist current, 
There the line of railway, so far from lying on 
soft clay, runs along the face of a cliff, some 
50 ft. or 60 ft. above the sea, Above the rail- 
way, again, is the turnpike-road, sustained by 
walling, which is said to have been loosened 


and with which it is extremely difficult to deal, 
'| A large cutting on the South-Eastern Railway, 
near New Cross, long gave. excessive trouble 
from the presence of this material ; and on the 
Gravesend and Rochester Railway, in a small 
cutting of less than 10 ft. deep, the occurrence 
of this shell-bearing clay rendered necessary 
an amount of excavation, wholly dispropor- 
tionate to the depth of the cutting. In the 
ease of Ivy Bridge it appoars to be the opinion 
of the inspector of the Board of Trade that this 
layer of yellow clay acted as a lubricant, 
allowing the pier to move laterally to the 
north about 12 in., ‘while at. the same time 
sinking. vertically. about 1 ft. 2 in. Our 
own experience of similar soils leads us to 
regard this opinion as highly probable. The 
important question, however, hero arises,.“‘ how 
long a time did this squeezing and sliding 
process occupy?” As to this, it is desirable to 
have all the information that can be collected. 
Col. Yolland’s report would seem to point to 
the movement as comparatively recent, and as 
not unobserved. But as a question cf public 
safety, the notation of the length of warning 
that is given by any structure sliding or 
tottering to a fall is of primary importance. 
On this we had occasion to remark as to the 
fall of the Bradford chimney. It is of the 
utmost importance to. all architects or persons 
M,) Ocoupying, or having charge of buildings 
erected on treacherous soils, to have the fullest 
information that can be collected as to the 
length of warning that is given of disasters. 

Col. Yolland thinks it probable that “the 
subsidence of the north pier, after having 
stood for twenty-four years without exibiting 
any weakness of any kind, may have been 
facilitated by the removal of the earth under 
the north arch, and that the water, during a 
somewhcet wet season, had passed down to the 
clay under that arch, softened it, and permitted 
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below that to which the 
attention of the architect 
ig usually directed in deal- 
ing with his foundations. 
During the opening week 
of 1883 an echoof scarcely 
less loud a warning has 
been heard, with reference 
to dangers more patent 
on the surface of the 
ground, and especially 
due to those changes in 
clay soils which muy-be 
effected by the course of 
tho seasons, and to which 
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cheaply-covered roads, In parts 
shire, again, clay slate is used for road metal, | pi 


: with much the same results as the hardest 
rab, 


iers of the tower 
tombs. 


be also important to know the geolo- 
gic of the case. Peterborough stands 
on 


very of the Fens; but as to what 


extraordinary privileges for 

bbey of Medeshampstead in 680, by 

ch it was raised to the ones a ye 
L see, — pilgrimages to the chure 

pter in this monastery being allowed, for 


from | and the | 


different 
between 


epochs, the slates of 
Pe agp ge 
of time has driven the water not only Tom ta 


With the use of these 
brickbats, 


It will be | i 


is, all things considered, 
ballast anywhere used. If well burned, it forms, 
in the first instance, an admirable bed for 


i underlies the abbey we are | of 
Aithelred is said to have obtained | layers’ 


stices, and finally returns to mud. Broken 
peered perth) cop Faerie 2 
power of resisti i it) 
aye aye pinta oi 9p gre 
extent, with the nature of the clay, 


Such being the unreliable character of clay 
when exposed to i uences, even 
where, by nataral or artificial means, it has 
been toa great extent deprived 
and indurated accordingly, it is obviously of no 
small importance to the architect to collect any 

of the behaviour of this geologi 
rock in situ, especially when e¢: to any 
ange of pressure or of exposure. As to this, 
the railway works of the past half-century, 
and tunnel works of London 
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, for example, is more important, or 
more affects the effect of a building, 
‘than the great moulded plinth, which, as in the 
¥ jabbeys, forms tho base to an entire 
i Yet this base must have been designed 
‘by one man at once, in oo of at most a 
few minutes,—whether m: on a stone or 
drawn on a sheet of paper matters not at all,— 
and then its execution may have occupied a 
gang of workmen for weeks or months. All 
these workmen had to work the moulding drawn, 
on certain uniform conditions, of the same mate- 
vial and with the same tools, so a9 to leave no 
oom whatever for the indulgence of any of the 
personal tastes or fancies of individual work- 
men. What is true of the plinth is true of 
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“tectural features of the building. Yet the com- 
‘bination of theee strictly architectural features 
- in one whole is no less the work of one mind 
Z one hand than was the first section of the 
% ; moulding. The mere workman of the 
“thirteenth century was in no respect whatever 
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master.” An illustration of another 
‘kind is adduced, in the fact of the bad building 
-of “ove raed at Christ Church, all with small 

, stone casing, with no bond, and filled 
with rubble. Of the two or three dozen 


the business of the architect is to make the beat 
design he can suitably to the nature of the case 
and the requirements of the building. It is not 
worth while in such a case to execute an inferior 
design or inferior , because they, or 
something like them, were probably there 
before. If such probabilities lead to the pro- 
duction of a poor effect in the general design or 


the details, inferior to what the restoring |, 


architect knows how to produce if left at 
liberty to exercise his own taste, he had better 
exercise his own taste and do the very best he 
can, rather than restrict himself to inferior 
precedents, which are only matter of doubt, or 
of probability at best. ing the whole account 
of the restoration of Christ Church Cathedral, 
there seems rather too much made of the idea 
that the old cathedral has been literally 
“restored” to ite owners. This cannot be, nor 


do we see that itwas worth while to go out of | been 


the way to insist upon this view of the matter. 
The old building had practically nearly dis- 


appeared, and the Synod (which is now the title | is 


of the governing body) have a new Gothic 
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If it be possible for man to hallow a place of 
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it, which is pre-supposed in the ceremony 
consecration, then I know nothing so calculated 
wo do it, in the eyes of men or angels, as 
it with the sublime and im of 
the sacred volume; which would in be 
inscribing on it what was engraved on the High 
Priest's mitre, Holiness to the Lord.” 

It would, I conceive, be most consonant 
with spirituality of worship,—the essence and 
spirit of Protestantism, which is built on the 
Bible alono, and not like Catholicism, on the 
Bible jointly with aj and ecclesiastical 
tradition; and I think the wise ond prudent 
would rather stake its msthetic credit on the 
sublime language of the Bible itself than on tho 
most successful pictorial representation of its 
chief scenes. 
ing for wou!d exclude illustrations of the Te 
Deum, as well as of the Apocalypse. 

But this is not all; I must remind your 
readers that it is a matter of history that 
images and pictures, from having been used in 
the Western Church only as objects of instruc- 
tion for the ignorant, became in the seyenth or 
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1 ey nal meeting for the distribution 
pros guined by th students of the Schoo ot| ot 
| Art estab! a fe ago in connexion |. ; 
with the Royal Architedtural Museum, washsld granite, 
in the Museum, Tufton-street, Westminster, on h 
.| Monday evening Inst, the Right Hon, A.J, B.| | 
Beresford-Hope, M.P., President of the Museum, 


| session gr | 
September, 1881, to July, 1882, ninety -six 
students attended the evening classes, twenty- 
five the Saturday afternoon Life Class, and nine | 
Ladies’ Class. } 


prize 
Company for modelling has been 
students of this school, In all, 
was earned as a Government grant. 

The following are the Sage of some of 

rincipal prize-gainers, » Thomas 

Ritvor Men, and the sum of, 4l. gi 
Plasterers’ Company for design for a brackel 
Robert Stephen Ayling, Bronze Medal, for 
design for iron gates; and James 

Bronze Medal, for studies of mosaics. Queen's 
Prizes were gained by Thomas Treleavén, R. 8. 
Ayling, James Thomas, a Holgate (for 
Design), and Alfred Johnson (for Painting from 
the Life). 

Mr. Berosford-Hope made an excellent and 
— — we — ae ee nian lon 
spoke as to the 0 iven 

2 p the school, qpeataly by Mr. Brown, the 
head-master. 

A vote of thanks was accorded by acclama- 
tion to the chairman, and the meoting 
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which shows also the fine clearstory and other NOR 
EEE parts of the building. Tur plan 
; It is stated that in consequence of additional 
q work undertaken in connexion with the resto- | B: 
‘TapeEma, in an appreciative note in refer-| ration of the Cathedral, involving the com- 
our — his ged under the | plete removal phen, present iy aston it 
title, says, regret t mistake | is anticipated + preparations for pulling 
peno of action. It is not ie Sasena, bes down the dangerous central tower will not be 
ir of Alexandria, the arrival of | completed for at least a month. The Dean and 
in Egypt; hence the Roman|Chapter haye intimated their intention to 
course, supposed that the,| extend the choir to its original dimensions; 
to represent Antony’s | with this object the fine screen, erected fifty 
Cleopatra, when she years since, is undergoing demolition, The 
ing in her portions of this costly screen are bei ited 
with the late Dr, Joune’s sed a. Ipit in 
y eastern chapel of the cathedral. stalls 


years. 

The Dean and Chapter do not 
publish a list of the subscriptions received 
they are prepared to state 
intentions as to the nature 

- | works proposed to be undertaken, 
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religion 
‘e should refer to it in every sneegeney, 
unconsciously, as to our conscience. If, 
i ip a fetes tats gs give up our 
inds to best possible solution of the pro- 
blem (and every design is the solution of a pro- 
blem), we could not solve it without reference 
the knowledge which we had acquired from 
e study of old work. That, therefore, may 
well be left to take care of itself. Were we to 
dismiss, on tho one hand, all thought of style 
(which is impossible), and on the other, all 
thought of self (which is perhaps no less im- 
possible), we might, having, on the one hand, 
some knowledge of Je, and, on the other, 
some individuality of our own, arrive at » result 
worth reaching. What we have to think about is 
neither style nor originality, neither as to which 
was the oldest, nor which will be the newest way 
of doing the thing, but how we best can do it! 
Of course, we must study old work, and study it 
with all the earnestness of enthusiasm. 
equally, of course, we cannot for 
do the styles which went to 
it. 
learning. Art may be, and architectural art 
and all that pertains to it must be, nourished to 
great extent upon antiquarian research ; but 
igested archwology is, nevertheloss, not art ; 
and wheuever the asserts itself in 
our work it.is a dangerous sign. If you can pick 
out bits in a design, and. say this was insp 
by the nave of such a church, that by the choir 
such another, that the west front of a 
third, and so on, it is clear that. the artist who 
is responsible for it has not it 
ledge. There is less danger 
homogeneousness where 4ome one fixed atylo is 
adopted and adhered to rigid) Yr Inasmuch as 
there is @ certain unity the inal style, 
there will be a certain similarity in the bits put 
together ; and that may be reason sufficient to 
the prudent man why he should restrict: himself 
to astyle that is stifl and stark. But his work 
will not-be really one unless he has assimilated 
what he has learned. It must have passed into 
his blood and into his brain before he can claim 
it for his own. Once it is his, he can do pretty 
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|", SANITARY INSPECTION OF HOUSES. 
-_ Apren the reading of the paper on tl ject 
the Society of Arts, to which we 


' 4 
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that, in many cases, the process was a 
one, ~ h, when houges were 
the beginning, it would be 
prapile which should never 
the constru 


yers, 
where great care was used, the result might be 
satisfactory. He with Mr. Bailey- 
Denton as to the importance Engr , 


Mr. Burton for detecting the escape or 
presence of what was often called sewer-gas, 
but which he preferred to call sewer-air. Musk, 
for instance was not a gaseous body, and made 
i by the diffusion of very 
minute particles; but there were other sub- 
stances the detection of whose presence did 
not depend on the olfactory nerves, and about 
which there could not possibly be a mistake. 
Tf acetate of lithium were passed down a drain, 
its presence could be detected in the spectro- 
scope by its characteristic line ; tellurium, again, 
gave another definite indication. He had tried 
these two respon = putting them into the 
water supply, and detecting ‘their nce in 
the sewers twenty minutes Seemed pans on 


+ | one occasivn, on putting them into the sewers he 


with 
even when the connexion was made, 


case 
f ai bing sewer into the house-drain. 


} ly, 80 as to prevent the 
ogers Field said he found, from an ex- 


many houses in the west of 


ence of 


detected their presence in the water supply in 
an hour and a quarter. He endorsed every- 
thing which had been said as to the importance 
of not admitting sewer-air into houses. He had 
seen a large building of the best d rf 
in which there was the entire accum of 
six years, not one particle having passéd into 
the sewer. The importance of disconnexion 
was not, he held, as new as some 

posed, the old fashioned method 
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by-laws upon these and other matters, all of 
which are said to have beon authorised by the 
Local Government Board, are given at length 
for the use and consideration of the public. 

The illustrations include, besides the pre- 
scribed thicknesses for the walls of new build- 
ings and many useful diagrams about traps, 


' drains, and water-closeta, 
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1 | day Tast. Tt bas been built by 


might be. learned ; but. | i 


NEW WEST ST. GILES’S CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH. 


Tams church was for service on Sun- 


public subscrip- 
ic enable Dr. Chalmers to carry out the 
ition of the old Church of St. Giles. The 
edifice is a large one, ing 1,000, 
sitters, and built from by Messrs. Hardy 
Wight, architects, Edinburgh, which were 
selected in com the Hon. 


Tnakitute of British Architects, 
. J. Macvicar A: : 


fell considerably below thatsum. 8 t 
tions have been, however, made in the 
plan,—the session-house having been 
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A very sweet-toned bell, 11 cwt., has 
——— the tower by Messrs. Wank; ot 


OBITUARY, 
Mr. Richard Cockle Lucas, seul; 
his residence at Chilworth, near 
on the 18th inst., in the 


Salis, at Harlington; the Johnson 
Lichfield, &c., besides man r 
Winchester Cathedral] and oth 

M, Gustave Dové died in 


the later ones, are aa well, if not better, 
‘in Dondon than in Paris, 
M. Guillaume Geefs, the eminent 
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LONDON WATER. 
Mr. Crooxes, F.R.S., Prof, Odling, and Dr. 


M tt Tidy, ina dated Jam 1, 1883, | 9 
leymo! iy, report pre 


and just submitted tothe 

Government Board, say,—‘ We submit herewith 

the results of our analyses of the 161 anes 

of water collected by us during the month of 
and at the times indi- 

cated, from the 


water companies taking their suppl 
Thames and the Lea. Of these 1 


the condition of the water during the past 
month has been unoxceptionable ; while the pro- 
rtion of organic matter has fallen somewhat 


—I read in the Builder, some ; : 
im, Lend Sulla, nearer 


of what, at 


remarkable and clever 


w that usually met with at this period of hh 


a poi ly be ed hing short 
t can searce regarded as anythi 

Nat experts, ag a role, find the 
results of examination precisely what are de- 
sired by their employers, Dr. Frankland re- 


.| porting to the Registrar-Genoral often gives a 


years, to 
oes of the inner 
‘chimney ?—Not to my knowledge. 
to the cleaning of the flues ?— 


into the tlues ?—It is ten years 
in them. My man cleaned 
main flues we cleaned out 
. It is about eighteen 

our flue was cleaned, Witness 
the Wednesday night or Thurs- 

did not see any smoke coming 

a portion of the mill fell, about 
inutes before the chimney gave way, 
feel any alarm, or he would have 
aught The cracks which he had 
he chimney were sufliciently wide 
to -s hand in edgeways when 

rere at worst. The cracks had 
become wider. He noticed that ttey 
about a week or a fortnight before 


very different account of the waters reported 
on at the same time by the eminent analysts 
above named. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF CHIMNEY 
CLEANING. 


Accorpine toa German technical journal a 
patent has been taken out by a Leipsic firm for 
a small steam-engine of 4-horse-power, by means 
of which a body of about 3,500 cubic feet of 
air is introduced into the chimney from beneath 
with such a pressure that the soot is driven 
upwards, and is received at the top of the 
chimney in.a specially constructed aj 
80 se mgs Fae house are far in- 
comm: is the case by the ordinary 
system. It is said that in essky seconds the 
complete cleaning of a chi can be effected. 
The cost of the machine ig said to be about 
2751,, and three men are required to work it, 
so that it is a question whether auy gain could 
result, from an economical point of view, from 
its introduction, as the for its use must 
be to some extent in propo: to its price, 
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Ea dp thiceacbaval stands apart and comes under a different cate- | but with hardly sufficient truth in tl 
gory, and which must be looked at separately. | give point to the imitation. Both Hor 
Influence of Conquest. | The Roman romains in various parts of England | Popo, it may be said, probably referred m 
tific Bx '38 r indicate plainly enough that the buildings| the literary influence of the conquered co 
n erected after conquest and occupation were as|than to the artistic, about which 
architecture | purely Roman asif they had been built in Rome. | and cared much less; though the point 
of any country, of tho| This country, however, was then a barbarian | be stronger, in regard to Greece and Rome, 
forcible or unavoidable) one, and probably had no sort of structures| referred to the artistic influence chiefly, 
- intrusion on the scene! which the Romans could have thought it worth| The most energetic architectural influence, 
. while to take hints from. The temples at| next to that exercised by Rome, was probably 
Baalbek and elsewhere, however, show the samo | that in which Mahommedaniam was concerned. 
jhenomena of the entire ignoring of everything | The followers of the Prophet were, to the ex- 
hat was not Roman; tho transplanting of| tent of their power, as ingrained invaders as 

. | Roman art and architecture in its entirety into|the Romans, though on perhaps somewhat 
the newly-acquired country. different motives; and their architectural style 

The same kind of result attended the Norman| was pushed, to a great extent, hand in hand 
conquest of England. The conquerors imme- | with their religious conquests. The plan of the 
diately began to fill the country with those | mosque they carried everywhere, of course, for ic 
massive structures, built with no stint of mate-|that was a sine quad non; and themainand = 
rialand labour, many of which hayo out-lasted the | lending qualities of Arabian art permeated the 
Medimyal work of two or three centuries later, | countries into which the Mahommedan con- 

- | In this, as in the Roman conquests, it was the|quests had pushed. But the architectural 
dominion of sheer armed force which gavo the | invasion was not so complete as in tho case of 
ascendancy tothe “con 4g race, and the|the Romans. The Mahommodan architecture 
vanquished people were not supposed | on new soil had to take as well as give. This 

, was partly, perhaps, ¢hat the original style was ” 
more pliant and romaatic, less logical and un- 
bending, than that of the Romans; also that it _ 

régime of the conquerors. The conquest of|came into contact with higher native civilisa- 
Greece by Rome was, as we have already sug-| tions in some cases. Tho penetration of Mahom-— 
gested, an exceptional in which a people of 

succumbed to a more 
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ALL 


we probably see | architecture, in a less direct and less gen 
taste; possibly a| noticeable form. This is to be found in t 
traces of Greek detail which appear, som 
in literal form, amid 
mental work of Hindoo and C 
This seems to be the influence of a 
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: Partly by a slow train of circum: 


design generally is intra 

nain of what used to be purely 

\ - There seems, indeed, to be a 
@ tendency, in these modern times of 
intercommunication, towards a kind 
a tendency to equalisa. 


political, and commercial,—terminating in a 
have become the 


made on ground in which, in the cities at least, 
there is a highly picturesque i is archi- 
tecture, which hag been the admiration of 
European artists for a long time back. This is 
said to be threatened with gradual abolition, 
first stages of which have already been tra- 
versed, A letter to a duily paper last week ex- 


-| pressed the views of the Society for the Pro- 


tection of Ancient Buildings on the subject of 
the projected improvements in Cairo,—projects 


.| which, “only arrested by the late political 


-| want of the inhabitants.” 


European as possible, to 
and, to some extent, our 
ural tastes. The fact is 


is new sind 
constantly 


unbackneyed to any 
have an attraction for 
; quite out of proportion to its 
The men who woave the Indian 
carve the Indian sandal-wood boxes 
admire, do not regard these as 
art, in the sense that we do. It 
my they have always done it, and it 
SUeerGaee ts » alighs ciccemmn 
n from w! a slight digression, it 
that, after all, our appearanee in 
seonguerors in India has beon 
nemorated much more by our 
_architectural doings, and 
there would be found 
to the Roman influence on 
countries which has 


eek 
edto. But there is another kind 


8 in 


events in Egypt, involved the destruction of 
entire streets and quarters of the town, which 
have been laid waste pe ong to the erection 
of modern buildings debased 

unadapted to the climate of Egypt and to the 
e are not too 
much in eym pathy with the Society in question, 
and have lear 


the | Cairo, for instance 


in atyle and totally |; 


by experience not to take | \ 


without reservation statements which are made ‘ 


on the authority of such very excitable 

The Europeanising of Cairo, more or is, 
however, an undeniable possibility, if not proba- 
bility, and the regret with which many would 
see the di ofthe old picturesque 
city, to be replaced by streets in the fashion of 
Paris and London, is a feeling with which we 
should sympathise. The same process is going 
on in other Oriental towns, We heard the other 
day from a recent traveller in the East of the 
modernisation which Damascus is undergoing, 
and how a considerable part of “the gtreet 
Srin aatiel tose dae sete 
ptyle, and of the great 

this and other Eastern cities which five or six 
years have brought about. 

vexatious and a melancholy 


h our race has been very | 


that silent and nal con- 
ae ie outer 


should be disappeari The 
whether in the first instance 
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Society, 
matter, although 
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itals of columns without 


did not hold himself 


The architects of the Roman 
and | its early 
we get clear of Rome, 
ela, we find that a provincial architect, 
should not say builder, 
bound to such niceties, especially 
convenience but 
upon arcades 
wi ermediate 


foolish segment of entablature intervening. 
This is the innovation which is so familiar to us 
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‘as in the other. No question can be 

inotl as to the obligation of the columnar 

ays pathy aoe sawires colon- 
Rakion su, ions sagas 
pd others which 

Even it we leave Egypt out of tho 

trace in the details and members 


construction continued over to a style 
which the intervals of columns and breadths 
of porticos are strictly limited by the ultimate 
strength of marble beams as compared with 
those of timber. The same interchange is 
i \ est in the Lycian tombs, and 

on remarks upon it, as in other instances, 

_. so inthat ofthe elaborate tester of the tomb of 

, bert How is it that in respect of the 

4 H noo at least we have no protesting 
against inconsistency? Why are the 

‘of graining and painting in imita- 


a 

7 may suffice that 

while the Greck adaptation had doubtless 
uf? ally somo of the interest of reminiscence, 
artists subdued and got rid of this to such 

‘on extent that nothing was rotained which 
declared with construction in 


tive was lost in the purely and appropriately 
decorative. 
_ ‘The difference in question is the same that 
‘wo are made aware of when we compare such 


‘rag Or carpet, as to our grief we aro in this 


secure from ha to look upon, 
with wreaths and 


from 
progressive civilisation. It is not difficult to 
liscern that the decorative forms which enliven 
he Oriental carpet, may, almost without ex- 
n, be traced back to leaves and flowers, 
on to animals, but the forms are subdued 


here | thing more ‘available is seen 


1| Athenian fashion 


pecan hye 


another, the result at last is no more dignified 
thanis achieved at the other extremity of the 
gamut by the lowcomedian in genteel comedy :— 


jaknown, 
‘he struts, he amiles, he piratea 
And seems to wonder what's become of Yates," 
* The incongruity which is laughable when the 
clown attempts airs of the man of fashion 
is likely to be offensive when a sacred or even 
a purely ecclosiastical style has force put upon 
it to adapt it for a disguise for simple and 
secular p ; or when the gravest and 
most deliberate functions of a city at peace are 
housed behind a screen which betokens defiance 
of an expected assault by main force or con- 
temptuous disregard for civil rights, or any 
arguments but those conveyed by the hardest 
hitter. The difficulty of adaptation on the 
side of Greek models may not unnaturally seem 
to lie in the fact that the types of which we are 
in spossearian are all but exclusively temples; 
and neither private houses nor public institu- 
tions and palatial courts ought to look like 
temples of heathen gods any more than like 
Mediwval or modern monasteries, churches, and 
cathedrals. The adoption of even a modified 
form of Greek architecture is no doubt likely 
to go astray sone the same misconceptions 
which beset the fair enthusiasts who believe 
they see a way to doing better justice to their 
charms by reverting to Greek costume. The 
conditions of success, it may be hinted,—(that 
the beauty of the moderns as unadorned is at 
no disadvantage, we conscientiously believe),— 
seem to require the Greek climate, the ancient 


submit to the humiliation of being : 
a falsified arch and pcre, Prenton As a 
ence with a meen Rrcredieerovion 
. extensive buildings are required for 
transaction of secular business ae: 2004 from 
day's end to day’s end, business involving, as all 
business now does, continued reading, writing, 
reference, by mon deeply engrossed and seden- 
tary, wath, ei of aigaity architecture in the 
interest of its own may art 
being employed inappro) and i s 
What else is the case w! praeei 
its predilection for window spaces #0 
gerated that they seem to enclose a 
at the cost of provoking protests from 


the 


Greek climate, for the experiment, and the adop- | baron for 


tion of Greek habits of- domestic life. But, in 
fact, the models of Greek dress that they rely on 
are as insufficient if not illusory as those of 
Greek architecture. Spartan was, no 
doubt, arrayed with a simplicity that was pre- 
scribed by the legislation of the semi-mythical 
Lycurgus; and was persevered in to be carped 
at, not ty Beige Sar eRe —_ in 
tragedy by ides. ‘ut even the ita~ 
tors for the ‘divided skirt” do not ‘talk 
or dream of ing it on the uncompromising 
lines of the fashion-book of Ly: . Bome- 
in the graceful 

costume of the girls of the Panathenaic pro- 
ceasion, who doubtless represent the daughters 
of the best Athenian families; but their cos- 
tumes are no more to be taken as to what 
accepted for the height of 

elegance than that of the typical ingénue of 
French comedy for the exhaustion of the 
resources of Mr. Worth. Homer, it is true, has 
no weakness to charge against the matrons of 
Troy beyond a fondness for a trailing peplus ; 


limited there is no excuse for 
unities in the directions of 
Classic and Gothic are both ; 


but Hesiod, speaking as amidst a‘far simpler | al 


social state, bestows a plain-spoken contemp- 


tuously descriptive epithet upon the adopters | j 


of the dress-improver or crinolette of his day. 
In fact, the ik female dress from 
paintings and bas-reliefs no more vouches 
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which (if' sustained on i 
throw more light on the unwritten history of 
’ than identification of indi- 
fem) of Olympia 
we the less 


tigable explorer, for the reason 
that it instantly awoke in our own memory 
certain faint and re sent 7 similar 
from other iy prom, direct- 
—— attention ot thoes more torniltar 
ol 
have to 


with the localities to which we 
vert, we may at once stimulate Dr. 
Schliemann. himself to devote a more critical 


closely the 
hypothesis with a still moro striking statement, 
peas on tbe mind. But however 


than | fifth dynasty of 


, and for a long antecedent 

|, it was the custom of the Mesopotamian 

to employ, at all events in their exterior 

work, moulded and burned bricks, laid in bitu- 
men, This is the structure of the Tower of 
Babel, according to the Pentateuch, “ And they 
said one to another, Go to, let us make brick, 
and burn them throughly. And they had 
brick for stone, and slime had they for mor- 
ter” (Gen. xi. 3), The MD of the Hebrew 
text, translated “slime” is a cognate word to 
the “W2N, translated “morter,” and no doubt 
refers to the bitumen which was used as a 
cement in Babylonia as far back as the earliest 
bricks, or to almost the date of the 

Egypt. ‘Tho root of the word 
means “brown,” and is thus applicable to 
bitumen. A wall thus built could not, we 
a hend, by any means be nently 
trified as a mass. The bitumen con- 
sume and escape, and ruin, not consolidation, 
reser Akane aie ane 


be tho best of all fitted to resist the tooth of 


the|time. The hypothesis may seem bold, but we 


ean seo no other that will account for the fact. 
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the important facts which they 

the first to bring to light, and their own: 
tion of, or from, these 
freely admit that the opinion of the 

is entitled, prima facie, to the highest res 
We are but too keenly aware of the 
which is experienced by a man, who 
years of study to a subject, when he 
statements pertly questioned, or still more 
“completed,” by critics who have not ad 
beyond the alphabet of the research 


incontrovertible basis. 

We are not sure that we altogether follow 
line of thought indicated by the remarks as to 
the ante or parastedes of the ancient 
tem “Each of the 
lateral walls,” says the 
with six vertical quad: 
stood on well-polished 
which was 
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| while it is as rarely that we find 


many 
“> v 
art museums,” 
1 nal y Musée 


a 
newly-opened Kunst-Gewerbe Museum at 
Root Dresden, at Vienna, at Nuremberg, 
elsewhere, when we come upon a modern piece 
of, work we are disposed to give our admiration 
to little further than its and mechanical, 
—though often manipulative constraction,— 
in any of what 
are ancient works that there is anything to 
complain of either in construction or design. 
That the causes of all this have been ex- 
plained, our columns bear‘ample evidence, but 


at Berlin,* 
pee 


never have we depreciated the advantage to be | d 


obtained .by the formation of decorative .col- 
lections, and the immediate means of compari- 


, | 80n afforded by the juxtaposition of the old and 


we have above cited goes, build- 

ing in brick was an imitation of building: in 
16. How was it, then, when. stone was 

in enormons masses? We. know that 

wt use was made in Mesopotamia of bricks 

d . How was this work faced? 
remarks on clay as a materia) for 
are germane to the subject. That 
dried brick may have been 

: ith stone or with kiln- 
think Eastern research has 


donbt 
of 


1 terised the mighty builders 
J Asayria, and of Babylonia, a mono- 
whole-burned building, soto say, might 


y appeared even more likely tobe durable than 

. articnlated of stone. The subject is 

i factsas yet collected are few. But 

Dr. Schliemann’s letter has given indication of 
“at least the pogsibility of the opening of-an 

' ‘eutirely new chapter in the history of ancient 


‘e trust that these reaching the 
gront 
same 


‘time assure him of the kindly and eager 
with which his further tidings are 

‘awaited amongst his English friends, and 

remind him how necessary i 


asympathetic and educated public, to take | 


tere a: Seo a, In the 
ut wholly new discoveries, the 
motto, Natura non facit saltum, must be ever 
kept in view,—whether as a guide to theory, 
r y composition. Weare 
anxious that Dr. Schliemann should himself do 
justice to his own discoveries 

ly from our own opinion 


ll the more 
ut it is Sagi hnin the ete tn 
at ai i of a fit 
literary 


reticence, to do justice to them all, 
‘ i 


remarks, 
explorer in his Athenian home, may at the | thing 


the new. 

When bat a few weeks ago 
Princess of at Berlin the 
magnificent Museum of Industrial Arts which 
now adorns the capital of i 
she was but following very 


are endeavouring as far as lies 
power loans the now museum, 
te a 


ence in the foot: of her father, the Prince | approved modern 


Consort, to whom world owes, in the forma- 
tion of the South Kensington Museum, the 
numerous collections and schools of art that 
have sinve 1851 sprung up in so juarters. 
Amongst these museums, “ the Bonth Tene: 
ton” will always retain the highest position, 
thongh much is to be said in favour of the 
scientific commencement made at the Berlin 
Museum. 

The directors of the South roses a 
Musenm cannot, we feel sure, but be embor- 
rassed by » warm emulative desire in visiting 
tae recently-opened German Industrial Masenm. 
Tt is ee to ne occu, 
considerable space, on 
collection is brought together. If, soon after 
paasing the grandiose entrance into the central 


world. That 
admit to be in want 


set themselves to the task, we mus 


till the final 
to show after are 


hall, the visitor is strack bya certain resem: | i 


blance to our own institution in Cromwell-road, 


power, to bring 
that all lovers of the beau- 
tiful art of the past have felt on tho 


old museum peg the Roman Baths of Julian, | i 


Osborne, as the fate Mr, Fee Foes, ane many 


others, that we owe a debt of gratitude for the |.# 


preservation of 
our museums, 


. And we say this | by 


such treasures as now crowd | design 
alone 


results 


crown the ! 
nable lapse of time 
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from time 
for the 


our imperfect lease laws and 

Soy sage laws on this ques- 

ling on Continent. It is largely 

mere national prejudices and routine, 
‘sooner or later come under the con- 
of the governing authorities, who, to 
words of Mr. Francis Peek, the writer 
published and admirable work, 

* BSovial Wreckage,” seem only dis: 


THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


Havino already bestowed considerable space 
in c upon Rossetti’s work as exhibited 


@ members of the Burlington 

: have also got together a col- 

lection of oil paintings, crayon studies, water- 

and small sketches by the late artist. 

Admirers of Rossetti who found the visitors to 

rooms were not 80 much impressed 

to have been, said, “ Oh, you should 

{ @ callection at the Burlington Olub is 

+ that will show bettor what Rossetti 

was.” As we anticipated, there is nothing at 

“the Club to lead to any modification of the views 
we have exp i 

' of the artist's work. A large number of the 

are replicas of, or studies for, works at 

: sean aa a. 3 pesniaa prs arather 

Da ition of t iverpool Corporation's 

Yi pacino] “Dante’s Dream,” which is entirely 

whereas the Liverpool picture, we are 

told, not. ao edition hes the 

“same ristics, however, and remains, as 

‘in the larger one, a fine and pathetic idea marred 

why. ble colour and weak drawing. Some 


and showed as o more true artist, in 
first ideas than in his subsequent elaboration 
of them into paintings, in which form they were 
‘too often spoiled by the want of that technical 
| orate peapatine Ppa! never seems to have 
L or cared te acquire. 
Mu 
bs a 


THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


to hear from an 


Moc keeping t+ 15 2 4 
our informant saya, co: 


tural repairs, and the 


now, 


latter in repair, 
of the congregation, who’ 


it on the 


a 
fi 


subscription, as a memorial to English soldiers ; 
and it is certainly unseemly and discreditable to 
us that it should be allowed to fall into decay. 
We may have doubts, or more than doubts, at 
the present moment, about the wisdom of the 
Crimean war ; but there are certainly no doubts 
as to the heroism displayed by our army that 
was engaged in it, we should at least en- 
deavour ‘to keep their memory " ae far 
ay keeping up their monument will avail to do 
80; besides which, the spectacle of an English- 
built church in a foreign country, decaying for 
want of looking after, is not a sight to give us 
credit in the eyes of the natives. 


HULL AND BARNSLEY RAILWAY AND 
DOCK. 
Tur 23rd of January was a red-letter day at 


posed | Hull. For the long account of the works now 

the laws which jealously prefer “ the 
; rhts of property to the health, 
morality, and welfare of the people.” 


in progress to connect the Humber with the 
heart of the Yorkshire coal district and for the 
more adequate protection and convenience of 
the shipping that seeks the Port of Hull, we 
refer our readers to a détailed account in the 
Times of the 24th ultimo. We wish ourselves 
to call attention to one or two of the most im- 
portant features of this great series of public 
works. The total length of railway to be con- 
structed is sixty-one miles; the amount of 
excavation necessary is 5,000,000 cubic yards, 
or about $2,000 eubic yards per mile, which is 
12,000 cubic yards per mile above the average 
given by Mr. Robert Stephenson in 1856. 
There will be four tunnels, of the aggregate 
length of 4,263 yards, in this distance; about 
half of which, length is i in the 
Drewton tunnel, which is 2,112 yards » ond 
200 ft. below the surface, Near South Kirby is 
another tunnel, 1,224 yards long. But the 
features of the work which merit most atten- 
tion (especially when we bear in mind the great 
project of the Manchester Ship Canal) are the 
swing - bridges over which the railway runs. 
The Hall river is crossed by « swing-bridge of 
ee ft. bye or bridge neo es the Ouse is 
135 yards long,the navi, being 

for by a central swing, haying two 

100 ft. each, flanked by two 

each, the swing i 


in Hull, that the ser 
erect mn cwpa 8 
ture ne ; 
questionable proot of ac 


Tau chimneys are to ; 
manufacturing areas | Britain, | 

loo to the frequent of such | : 
tures, it is time some special attention shoul 1 
be to their construction, use and > 
maintenance. At present the constraction 
of tall chimneys is not under ; 

official regulation and " 

given to ordinary buildings, By- 


the thickness ‘ther alls 


warehouse, and 


or, so long as the flue 
its shaft the 


wonder. There are scores of tall chimneys 
now in work more or less bulged and cracked 

by the intense heat from the ) 
furnaces, Attempts to hoop and mend are — 
made when the dangerous structures ought to 
be taken down. Again, many 

are made top-heavy by massive 

supposed to be ornamental, but wh 


serve no other purpose than to endanger the 


i gale of 
chimneys have weak foundations, and 
not fall when new, become leaning towers, 
again, aro caught by a storm when new, and 
are bent, or they bend from innate weakness, 
and then a celebrated Steeple Jack is: set to 
work to wedge, . ieuey lees 
to bring it back to the ow, if 
tall chimneys were placed under. 7 
tions and i 8 


to be 8 
mended is self-condemned, and o' 
officially condemned to be taken down and re- 
built. Half measures should not be 
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wan! 
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of this important struggle, 


y its native industry, 


of 
ment was torn up, 


attract some ati 


SCHOOLS AT LIMOGES. 
bod gis, fin and 

great, and, ite 

— doubtful if the 


strike 


ules Ferry promi 
statesmen, Limoges, b 
, and a rich | likely 
Gustavus IIT. of foreign fabrics. In art industri 


cent., because his 
through phthisis. 


an annual sum of 40l, ever, was soon ¢ 


collection, one of ‘the finest ever | a 
iy nerstorreg individual. 


to French merchants to compete 


strike. 


ied 
ico 


against 


Pistracci’s Waterloo French have been sorely pressed of late, anit 
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ovember to June) 


season (Ni 
in-oned by ‘about 1,000 students. 


of which is too | by M. Jules F and other jinent French 
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to create workers of tho highest 
French manufactured articlos would 


ho foreign ' 
: contentment, national prosperity would 
5 Snape ‘and all parties equally benefit. 


POZZOLANA DEPOSITS IN ITALY. 
Porz0Lana earth is won in large quantities 
es, ‘aiding — of =— near Poxzuoli 
c yielding it in excellent quality. A 
material is also produced at Bassano, 
cae > se ai = “4 Montenuovo, 
ie very mui ‘or submarine works. 
5 peed the better kinds are called “ poszolane 
: “tle to distinguish them from “ pozzolane 
ci,” which contain many foreign earthy sub- 
". Atanoes, and, being dug at a slight depth below 
eaten even in the city itself, are much 
forordinary building purposes. The better 


ns are dark brown in colour; medium 
, F wit yellow, and inferior sorts yellowish 


dark brown voleanic earth, called 
Near Napl 
om, 


TS; 


ae 


z 


and underground tramways, and shoots at the 
river-side. In the other mines and open work- 
ings, the earth is loaded at the working places 
in tracks holding about half a cubic yard. The 
pozzolana earth of San Paolo has the following. 
composition :— 


For producing mortar, é&c., pozzolana is 
mixed in Rome with fat lime, as it is obtained 
from the Cornicolani mountains. The propor- 
tions of mixing vary with the application ; good 
hydraulic cement ought to contain 18 per cont. 
by weight of fat lime. In Rome the mixing is 
done in the following proportions, by volume :— 


{ete abi. 3 


Facing with bricks 
Paving of tiles... 
Paving of gravel... ns | Mistaodon 
Plastering and stucco work. 40... 
In exeouting brick work, bricks and mortar 
are used in the by volume of 3 to 2. 


For coarse work 


The specific gravity of deaklarses 
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which are nearly comp) 


lectures and for science 
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Park, but which will not be 


in the} has 
London | the si 


Some'of the visitors afterwards 


to see another house which ig 
ing, on the first floor, of a 


lofty modelling-room, with a 
he first | in one span, the principals being of rolled 


ions were the builders. 
from. Mr. May's designs in the » 
ence of | and made in Belgium. 


Bedford 
the house just described. 0: 


_ |and ventilated on the same 
afternoon last a new honse | Visitors inspected the 


the house has been about 1,8001, 
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including nurseries and bath-room, 


» offices, &e. 


The air is admitted 
arene area into a large chamber 
the bagement, containing about 1,500 cubic 


corridor, 35 ft. by 8 ft.; 
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house, and it is calculated 
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room will be 
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fresh air through every room 
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use of the 


a Romanesque . 

The Cathedral of Pisa was commenced in the 
year 1004, and was l in 1118. 

architect's namo is said to have been Buskevas 
or Buschetto, Some writers have supposed 
that he was & Greek,—and the name certainly 
has a Greek sound abont it. If, however, he 
was a Greek, he evidently did not show his 


nationality in the design for this cathedral, as | week, 


the long nave and arches, deep transepts, and 
small dome at the intersection, are far more 
Italian than Groek in charactor. The building, 
in fact, bears a streng likeness to the old basilica 
of St. Paul's ut-+the- Walla of Rome, 
with the addi of a developed choir and 
cupola over the crossing, neither of which 
features has any Greek characters about it. 
‘The oval form of the dome is, as far as we know, 
peculiar to this church. 

There is a far greater amount of regularity 
about the Cathedral of Pisa than is to be seen 
in any church of its date, and its proportions 
were evidently carefully studied. Though very 
imposing, it is uot a very church, its 
internal length being little more than 300 ft. 
The interior of the building is wonderfully 


. | striking, and remarkable for its simplicity and 


PISA. 


\ “a Flesed Seager in his “Pictures 
‘from Italy,” us of the impression made 
upon him Ths wonhect ip of buildings 
at Pisa, which forms the subject of our illustra- 
‘tion —“ It was a surprise to me to find it in a 

_ graye retired place, oe from the general 
resort, and carpeted smooth green turf. 
‘But at age of buildings clustered on ond 
about this verdant carpet,—comprising the 
‘Tower, the Baptistery, the Cathedral, and the 

_ Church of the Campo Banto,—is perhaps the 
{remarkable and beantiful in the whole world ; 


and from being clustered there together, away 


m the transactions and details of 
‘the town, they have a singularly venerable and 
‘impressive character. It is the architectural 
essence of a rich old city, with its common life 
d common habitation pressed out and filtered 


Wie ” 
Reig nay Brat it may seem somewhat remarkable 

_ that the group of Pisan buildings should have 

_ Impressed an Englishman in this way, because 
“one would have thought that the recollections 
ef our old English cathedral closes would 

have prepared our great novelist for the 
of these edifices. 

Salisbury, Wells, and Winchester Cathedrals, 
fre nearly as much removed from the bastle 
and ordinary life of the cities to which they 
belong as are the buildings at Pisa. We suppose, 
however, that Dickens's Continental ex 
had for the time being led him to forget this 
pert of so many of our Huglish cathedrals. 

early times there can be little doubt that 

- nearly al! cathedrals were placed in closes or 
enclosures, but as the inhabitants of the cities 

spaces became built upon. 

‘This was cx ly the on the Continent, 
¢ it was often found it to en the 
and fortifications of the towns, and thus 


_ the only way of providing for a growin; 5 
tion was to pa pt Whe ye 


53 
li 
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dignity. 

Sloss to the south transept is the celebrated 
leaning tower, which a few years back gave rise 
to so much controversy as to whether it had 
been originally built out of the perpendicular. 
It is, however, now a pretty well ascertained 
fact that this peculiarity is the effect of accident, 
and not of design; in fact, the west front of 
the cathedral and several of the columns are 
also out of perpendicular, and the high altar, a 
late Renaissance structure, had settled down #0 
minch al one end thet it was found necessary to 
take it down, and re-erect it in 1825. 

Although the “leaning tower’’ was not ori- 
ginelly built out of the perpendicular, yet it is 
evident that this defect took place long before 
it was completed, because the upper stories 
have their columns Jonger on one side than the 
other, and the top story of all ia built upright, 
‘The upper stories also are set back more on the 
inner than the outerside, all which shows that the 
builders were desirous of remedying the defect. 
The tower was erected in 1174, and it is said 
that one of its architects was a German 
(William, of Innsbruck); this, however, seems 
very doubtful. 

The Baptistery, it is said, was commenced in 
1152, under an architect called Dotti Saivi; but 
this seems to be contradicted 
inscription upon it, which is as 
1278 ApiricaTa Furr pr Novo.” to 
what does this  Adificata fuit de Novo" refer? 
it is generally anpposed to mean that the work 
was “resumed” in 1278; bot surely the ex- 
pression “de Novo” can scarcely mean this. 
Then, again, 1278 seems too early a date for the 
upper portion of the building, which looks quite 
a century (if not a century and a half) later, 


dining and drawing rooms 
to ceiling, the former to be y 
throughout in pitch pine, enriched ¥ 
elaborately-carved over-mantel reaching 
ceiling. A sufficiency of bed-rooms, 
morning-room, servants’ offices, and so 
will be provided, and the culinary fittings 
have the latest improvements, — 

The architect is Mr. Edward A. Heffer, of , 
Victoria-road, Kilburn. t 


ee 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MANSIONS. 


arranged 8 

have been erected, during the last three years, 
upon land which has stood vacant for many 
past, facing the Marylebone-road and 
ronan. My upon the Bond-Cabbell Estate, 

St. Marylebone. 
In the arrangements 
has been thought advisable to limit the number 
of suites to six in each block, using one common 


Is it not possible that the same failure of | under 


foundations may have taken place with the 
Baptistery which occurred in the case of the 
leaning tower, but to such an extent as to 
render its rebuilding a matter of necessity, 
and that it may have been rebuilt, the old 
papprraairgin ne eter dee inde Beer gare | 
is about 100 ft. in diameter, and 180 ft. high, 
The magnificent pulpit of Nicolo Pisano is in 


architects, of Welbeck-street. 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE, — 
PREMISES IN OXFORD STRERT, ; 
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Toremedy the shortcomings in the matter of 
ecclesiastical requirements, and to impart a 
more finished and fitting a to the 
little structure, it is proposed to add a porch, 


la ves on the north side, to remove the 


nave, and a third in the chancel, to obtain more 

it. Furthermore, as the slating of the nave 

the roof is imperfect, it is proposed to re-roof 
this portion of the building. ' 

Within a couple of miles or so of this fabric, 
¢lose down on the margin of the sea-shore, open 
to the winds and the sands, stands a similar 
ancient church, just as silver. and venerably 


litary | beautiful of aspect, bui abandoned and in decay. 


ries. 

“Topography,” thus describes 
Lianbedr-juxta-Harlech :—“ In 
Ardudwy, cantrev of Domodig, 

the hundred of Ardudwy, is a 
in charge, with the vicarage (Ectoris 
rectory) of Liandanwg. The 

resi of this parish in 1803 was 
319, and , 851. The rates in 1803 were 
951. 5s. 4d., at Ge, 3d. pound, It is seven 
north of B and two miles south of 


‘y, not 
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eff 
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Many of its rich roof-timbers are in their 
places, others are lying on the ground, or rest, 
as they have fallen, against the walls. Wemay 
see the chancel roof was of the wagon-headed 
type, for there is a bay still standing, with 
traces of painting on it. There are two beams 
spanning the width of the nave, the one 
belonging to the ancient rood-loft, and the other 
to © more modern ; and there are long 
lengths of a cornice still in situ. There 
is the same extremely ancient rough-arched 
doorway here as at Lianbedr Charch, only it is 
at the west end, and there is also a Ww 
opening on the south side formed in the same 
archaic manner. We 
edifice was enriched in the fourteenth century, 
when it was farnished with its handsome roof. 
The small ancient windows were thon enlarged, 
and muilions and tracery put into the widened 
openings. There is also a lych-gate, scarcely 
injured by the hand of Time, at the eastern 
entrance to the surrounding churchyard, still 
roofed, and furnished with stone seats on either 


this interesting structure to be abandoned. It 
is known as Liandanwg. 


WINDSOR FOREST.* 


Yov can scarcely speak or think of Windsor 
without calling a host of 
“Windsor is the W) 


speare, as well as of the P 
part kings.” Te ta not only the" Winting: 
” of the River Thames, from which ciroum- 
stance it has its name; it is by 

Windsor,” home 
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ng 

Philip, his son, with him. 

You must allow me to | 
which may have for you some of | 
interest they have for me. I will ati hc 
out before you the extensive area : 
The difficulty, if you go back to early times, 
though not to the planting of its y 
know how to set bounds to that whieh 
so long unenclosed, and without any vis 
boundaries. It is to suppose that in p 
historic timiae #ho whole tract ot consiey 
west of the City of London was one 
woodland or forest. It is so laid down in 
of the maps, which profess to show us 
Saxon, and Norman Britain. Out of this 
tract were in time defined and recogn' 
woodland districts known to us as “ Wi 
Forest,” in Berks, and the “ Newer Forest,’ 


Hants. The hunting of olden days was 
like our shooting than our hunting. The 
ing party did not 
their dogs to 

rouse 


sie qeaed 


the 
down ji 
deer to 


pull 
the 


cover. So it was in H 
he and Philip, the 
“went a hont: 

e of the 
their crossbowes.” 
Park, where the 
killed Lord Zouche's: 


ing. This tells us, in an indirect way, some- 
thing about the date of the planting; for the 
tree which turned the arrow, we may be sure, 
was older than the days of Rufus’s father's 
planting. He certainly could have done very 
little hunting in plantations of thirty 
standing, if the trees grew no 
days than in our own ; and if 
as now, when it is cu 
acre, with nurses of 


may see, however, this | apart. 


associations. 
of Chaucer and Shak- | its 





ry 

ft., not to a li 

round, may be allowed all'the age with whic! 
they are 2 edited. Mr. Menzies reckons that 
fifteen years,—i.c,, fifteen consecutive rings,— 
go to each inch of radius, This would give 
540 yoors to a yard, and would make a tree 


of his dome; and that 
mended that the pr 


6 ft. through and 20 ft. round, including bark p 


and knots, to be just that age. 
The whole character of a tree depends upon 


y | whether it stood at the first out in the open, or 


was in earliest days “cribbed, cabined, and 
confined” by very close neighbours. I am 
inclined to think that a dense neghbourhood, 
such as leads the tree upwards for light and air, 
is very favourable for timber, otherwise the 
tree branches too soon, Some of our largest 
oaks have a stem not exceeding 6 ft. or 5 ft. in 
height; this hardly seems the consequence of 
soil, as you will fiud trees widely different in 
character standing within 100 yards of each 


the | other. The tallest.and beat grown oaks in this 


sense are at a placo called “Cawpond,” not far 
from Cumberland Lodge, and close to the 
Rhododendron-walk.- There is the oak which is 
at this present moment the best grown and in 
the best condition. It is about 70 ft. high; it 
does not throw a branch (not counting twigs) 
until the height of 40 ft. is reached; it is only 
11 ft. 6 in. in circumference, and its age is taken 
as about 175 years. A distinction is made by 
foresters between a “ Maiden" and a “ Trained 
tree.”" The former has never been moved; it 


. | stands where the acorn from which it eprang 


ly on, for the trees 

to be as sound as 

3 and they are neces- 
striplings of the size of one’s 
to sit under the shade of 
pgs ay if not onr great- 
fare two rows of trees on 


1,652 trees, 
not entered until you reach 
hen you are about halfway 
jeorge III. by Westmacott, 
George IV., “Georgio Tertio Patri 
ius Rex.” Here the ground 


{tie widespread Took of a 


In either case it is ne 


thi 


If only a short time can be 
tter to make for the Crown 


avenue with grass between 


was first dropped; it also has never been 
browsed, or cut for food for the deer. This 
seems to be really the original meaning of the 
term “ Vert” (rights of Vert and Venison),—a 
cutting down of green branches for the deer in 
the winter. As the forester's perquisite lay in 
the branches when browsed, the trees suffered 
sadly from wanton clipping. The trained tree 
was reared somewhere else; it was begun in 
some nursery, and then at a suitable age was 
brought out and planted. Tt follows that while 
the interest of the maiden treé is , the 
moted tree is more developed. greatest 
eight which Mr. Menzies claims for a maiden 
oak is 65 ft., while the height of a young oak 
which is, I believe, a trained tree, is 100 ft. 


THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S. 
As there appears to be much reason for 


ir substitute for the Long | i 


to 


‘the park to get at the forest. There 


Culloden, 


ing residences within its inclosure ;— 
Camberland Lodge, the residence of 

named after William of 
who resided here, and did much 


 scpotingd and laid out the large piece of water 
as i Water. It was close to 


Cumberland 


TV. buried 


‘himself in the Royal Cottage w the 
, of which 
‘conservatory 


* individual 


and some apartments still remain. 
Notes on Trees.—In 
trees, I will divide or 
to their ¢ 


arabesque ribs, the aiteererent 
partments thus formed being filled in with 


bey “hago 
jut, looking at Sir 


details ax his own part in the work before us,— 
what is the indication, if not the proof, of his 


greatest 
were not 
St. Peter's at Rome has fi 
and although there are ribs they 
kept very subordinate in the 
the other hand, Raffacile, at Sta, 
Popolo ; Guercino, at 
Cinagni, at Forli; 
Lanfranco and Domenich 
a 
rey iming 
eating subdivision, which 
petal 
jects so app ly , 
a asphere. The subjects painted upon 
Italien Tennis eet ee ee 
be inappropriate in Englan in St, Poul’s 
conversion and active life an artist » ae 
doubtless, find a sufficient number of at 
incidents for the decoration of our 1 
dome. Bl cops AP 
All that is here contended for — 
i.e, that the dome of 8 Paul's | 
painted in one or more eres or ZONes, ° 
the grandeur of its form should not be frittered — 
away in a number of compartmerits, which 
would certainly tend to give it a mundane in- — 
stead of an appropriate heavenly character, 
suggested by its form and position. ny 
The treatment here suggested will 
opportunity of the figures being on a 
large scale to be intelligible from below, 
would not be the case if the artist should be> 
limited by eight or nine ribs on the cireum- 


ference. OT) 
In short, the possibility of a grand and mag- 
nificent result will be lost for ever. in-bics) 
H. De Sivarr. 
tele sa 
BUILDING NOTES FROM BRISTOL, 
Sxverat large city churches in Bristol are 
in the builders’ i when as 


Ghrist 
the alterations are being ied out are those 
of Mr. Henry Williams. Tho church, which is 
in the Grecian style of architecture, has a 
ancient and it is said that im 139A 
“the 


Oharch, Broad-street, the plans on which 


ol 
her's actual 





solicitor 
the 


i; Mr. Seott, 


of 
Hale 


he 


steward to 


}) maintains that, . 


of Vere 
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ald there 
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was 


would be no danger 
. It would be well, he said, to go into 


flues during the Christmas holidays, to 
ihore were any alaiies taaidetbe-dbieatey. 


told 
do 


I 


the 


chimney. 


No orders were given at that time as to what 
to be done to 


IT and Mr. 


chimney on the Batur- 


wrote 


to Mr. Henry 


hat the inner coating was 


Humphries to make a good 
it quickly. Mr. Humphries 
wish my men to work on 


pat 
unt, 


the rain. 


but this was not done, and no 
repairs were execnted for some time after. 
Last October witness was engaged on some of 
Sir Henry Ripley's , in the neighbour- 
hood of Newlands 1, and several times 
“sighted the chimney. He noticed, at the 
same time, that the chimney had lost its 
“ batter,” and was leaning towards Castle-street. 
He never mentioned the subject to Mr. Haley, 
although he saw him frequently. On the 
Thureday before Christmas Day Mr. Haley 
called him to look at the chimney. A portion 
of the outer case seemed about to fall, but the 
inner case exposed appeared perfectly sound. 
He feared some of the outer case might come 
down, but he never thought there was any 
danger of the chimney falling. From his 
examination of the ruins, he had come to the 
conclusion that the work was as good as could 
be expected. The material used, however, was 
of the commonest kind above ground, The 
backing below the ground was very good, and it 
could not be got out without wedges. As a 
practical man, he did not think the foundations 
had anything to do with the fall of the chimney. 
He sbould have no hesitation in building a 
chimney of the same bulk as the fallen one upon 


| the present foundations, but he should not like 
. Humphries said it was very 
dare not trust his men under 
‘The men afterwards 


I made no 


to build it in the same way, because the three 
parts of the chimney would not settle together. 
At witness's suggestion, Mr. Andrews, a member 
ot the firm of architcots who built the chimney, 
was called in, and both of them came to the 
conclusion that only the outside shell was 
affected, and that the chimney was perfectly 
safe 


By Mr. Scott,—From what he had seen of the 
red brick lining in pulling down the stump of the 
chimney, he was of opinion that if Mr. Andrews 
and himself had examined the inside instead of 
only examining the outside of the chimney, they 


. | would have come to exactly the same conclusion, 


The proceedings were continned on Monday 
last, when Mr, Webster Moulaon, of 46, Holme 
Top-lane, Horton, a member of the firm of 
Humphries & Moulson, contractors, was the 
first witness called. Examined by Col. Seddon, 
he said:—My opinion is that the fall of the 
chimney was entirely due to the dislodgment of 
the stones and the crashing of the masonry at 
the point where it was cut into, and that if it 
had not been cut into it would sti i 
although it might have gone 12 in. or more out 
of plumb. I ground this opinion upon my 
knowledge of other chimneys, similarly con- 
structed, still standing, although they are more 
out of plumb. I formed the opinion that the 
chimney got out of batter through the action 
upon the point where it had been cut throngh, 
caused by the continual rocking. The chimney 
had been weakened at this point, 

Mr. John Waugh, Associate of the Institute 
of Civil Engi 


still have a tendency to support 
but that su would be diminished 
to b out. 


n your opinion what was the cause of 


tening 

between the lower “eyes” and 
long panels. The mode adopted, as descr 
by the witnesses, was in itself calculated | 
a limit to the existence of the 
ought to have stood almost for 
the drawing out of the iron 
first cutting, the chimney 
the other side, and more 
thus came upon that side. The second 
was the death-blew of the gg 
shortened its eye very materially. 
was cut throu; ki at points about 38 ft. 
After that the bottom of the chimney would 
be as solid as rock, and all the vibration would 
be upon the space between tard aed passe § 
which would be gradually pounded and 7 
by the weight above, some 2,200 tons, or sasal 
to 68 tons per superficial foot, supposing the — 
weight to be uniformly distributed. In periods _ 
when a ‘h wind waa blowing, however, the — 
weight t be brought almost entirely | ; 
upon the.side where the cutting took r 
the pressure 


* 


and 
wonder is thet the chimne; 
same cause that sid . 
k the inside, I have no doubt that if the 
t had been examined internally, it would _ 
have been found to be bulged inside correspond: 
ingly with the outside. . - 
By Colonel Seddon.—When the chimney was 
brought over, it must have pounded and com-— 
pressed everything before it, until it found 
sufficient i 
pression. 
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